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{one of our meetings, when a Friend travelling in 


the ministry visited Sheffield ; the meeting was, 
however, a silent one, and on a fear being ex- 
pressed that she had been disappointed, she 
replied, “Oh! no: there was a feeling beyond 
words.” From this time she continued to at- 


Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, or six copies | tend Friends’ me etings, though not without some 


for Ten dollars 


difficulties arising from the opposition of her rel- 


Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearly inadvance, | atives and others : her faith was too firmly 


13 cents per annum in Pennsylvania, and 26 cents per annum in 
other States. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_-———o 00 0 


Memoir of MARY BANKS, who deceased 30th of 


bth month, 1858, aged 2 9 years. 


The spiritual history of the dear young friend 
whose death we now record is fraught with 
much instruction and encouragement, and affords 
another lively illustration of the truth contained 
in the Apostolic enquiry, “‘ Hath not God chosen 


the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of 


the kingdom which he hath promised to them 
that love him ?” 
in God, under poverty, privation, and suffering ; 
and filial, grateful love to her Heavenly Father 
was a beautiful feature in her Christian character. 
She had no connexion with our Society by birth, 
and the very limited means of her mother almost 


wholly precluded her from the advantages of 


school education; yet she learned to read when 
very young, and early began to store her memory 
with passages of Scripture and hymns. When 
about eleven or twelve years of age, she attracted 
the notice of a kind Friend then residing in 
Sheffield, who occasionally employed her, "and 
soon afterwards took her into her family as a 
servant. During a period of six or seven years 
spent under the roof of her benefactress, she 
gave indications of refinement of character, and ' 
manifested an interest in serious subjects, which | 
often led her to converse with her beloved mis- 


| 


Hers-was indeed a life of faith | 


| grounded to be shaken by these trials, and to 


those around her she appeared to grow in grace. 
She was distinguished by an almost unvarying 
cheerfulness, and a most affectionate attention to 
others ; and, bound as she was by ties of grati- 
tude and love to the family in which she now 
lived, she earnestly desired to accompany them 
to Birmingham when they removed thither ; and, 
although they had made no arrangement to 


| take her, they did not withstand her affectionate 


entreaties. 

Whilst residing in Birmingham, a severe trial 
awaited her in the decease of her beloved mis- 
tress, who had been long an invalid, and whose 
kindness Mary had endeavored to repay by the 
most unwearied devotion. Heraffectionate nature 
was sorely tried at having to leave a home where 
she had been so long kindly cared for; whilst still 
without any prospect for the future, she thus 
wrote,— With regard to my future lot, or where 
I may be cast, I am quite in the dark ; but I wish 
to leave all in the hands of Him who has hither- 
to taken care of me, and to patiently wait.” In 
another letter, written about this time, she refers 
to a visit she had unexpectedly received from a 
minister, whose communication she said she 
should never forget, adding, “ If he had known 


, my inmost thoughts he could not have spoken 


more plainly to my state ;” and in after life she 
alluded to this, saying how completely the pro- 
mises held out then had been fulfilled. In 1848, 


tress in a manner which showed how deeply she | she was engaged as servant in a Friend’s famil 


felt and thought. 


When reading the Seriptpres | at Ackworth, “where she remained between two 


aloud she would often pause and reflect on the | and three years, when the delicate state of her 


practical application of certain portions, and it | ‘health obliged her to leave. 


Whilst there, she 


is believed that it was on these occasions she ' manifested ‘the same amiable traits of character 
was first led to compare the principles of F riends j that have been alluded to above, and, in her daily 


with those of the Gospel, and to be convinced, | 
in degree, of their oneness. 


She first attended ' were clearly shown forth. 


walk and conversation, the fruits of the Spirit 
She conscientiously 
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performed all her duties, “ with good will doing | until He sees meet to say, “ It is enough.” On 
service, as unto the Lord, and not unto men "| the 3rd of the same month, to another friend, 
more than making up for deficiency of bodily | after alluding to the hot weuther, which had been 
strength, by the loving assiduity with which she| very trying to her poor weak ‘frame, she says, 
studied the comfort of the family, and identified | we But 1 do not wish to murmur, but to cling to 
herself with its interests. It was during her’ the promise, ‘ As thy day is, so shall thy strength 
residence at Ackworth, and when about 21: years | be,’ knowing that the promises are all Yea and 
of age, that she made application for membership | Amen in Christ Jesus.” Her gratitude to Friends 
in our religious Society. Her lettertothe Monthly | for providing for her wants, after she was unable 
Meeting, though bearing abundant evidence of to support herself, often found expression in her 
the scantiness of her education, and written with , letters, as well as in conversation with those who 
much simplicity, is a document of more than | went to visit her, receiving it at their hands as a 
usual interest. The interviews which were had) gift from her Heavenly Father, who, she fre- 
with her on this occasion afforded evidence of a quently said, had provided more amply for her 
comprehensiveness in her views of religioustruth, | than she could possibly ask or think, and that 
and a maturity of Christian experience, far|all she wanted now was a more grateful heart. 
beyond her years, and the apparently unfavora- | This lively gratitude was for a time accompanied 
ble circumstances of her early training. | with a fear lest she should have become a burden 

After leaving Ackworth, her health was never | to Friends by joining the Society when she did, 
such as to admit of her doing much for her own | and great was her joy and relief on being told, by 
support, and on the 4th of 8th month, 1853, she | a member of the Monthly Meeting to which she 
became so ill as to take to her bed, to which she | belonged, that, so far from this being the case, 
was confined the remainder of her life, a period | Friends had felt it a privilege thus to minister 
of nearly five years. | to her comfort. 

Through the whole of this time she was seldom She expressed but little during her long illness 
without pain, and sometimes her sufferings were | as to her own experience, but, at diffe rent times, 
very severe, but she was enabled to bear all with | was led to recount the goodness of the Lord to 
patience and resignation to the Divine will. Writ-| her all her life long, in giving her such a sense 
ing to one of her friends, on the 21st of 8th | of his redeeming love and mercy. She some- 
month, 1856, she says, “I have now been ill | times expressed her belief, that her work for 
three years. Oh! my dear friend, I feel afraid| her Saviour was to show forth his power by 
to say much on the solemn subject of religion, | patient suffering, and she hoped so to fulfil her 
but this I feel I must say, that what little spark | mission as to glorify his name. Her desire was 
I trust I have, I would not part with for health | eminently fulfilled, for many of those who visited 
and strength, or for all this world calls rich and | her were led to see and to own the power of that 
great.” In the same letter she adds, “ There is| grace which so supported her in her suffer- 
one thing more I must speak of, and that is, the | ing. 
goodness of my Heavenly Father in causing me| _Her illness assumed a different character about 
to belong to the people] do. May I be per-| the beginning of 1858, when the disease fell 
mitted to add my testimony to the value and! upon the lungs. Towards the close, she suffered 
beauty of our religious principles ; they have ap-| extremely from difficulty of swallowing ; in this 
peared with more clearness and comfort than [| state she remarked to a friend who called to see 
think. they could have done had I been in health: | her, “I am utterly unable to do any thing, even 
I have been led to see very clearly the privilege | to move, in my present state, or scarcely to think 
and blessing of being enabled, with the help of|a good thought; but [ love my dear Saviour, 
the Holy Spirit, in silence and all alone, to wor-| and I humbly trust he will care for me, and keep 
ship Him whose Temple fills all space. I have| me to the very end,—patient to the very last.” 
lately been very much delighted to read how|To another friend, in speaking of the goodness 
many sincere Christians, even of the Church of|of her Heavenly Father, she said that, whilst 
England, were led to place no dependance on|some new pains were added, to which she had 
man. I often think, my dear friend, if our prin- | been hitherto a stranger, others were removed, so 
ciples were more understood, they would be em-| that she was not afflicted beyond what she was 
braced by many more.” enabled to bear. A few days before her death, 

Alluding to the “ Invalid’s Hymn Book,” and|she said with much difficulty to a friend who 
another entitled, “Exceeding Great and eden visited her, “I have a hope that, through the 
Promises,” which two kind friends had presented | unmerited mercy of God in Christ Jesus, I shall 
to her about the same time, she says, “So thou} be accepted. But I desire to wait the Lord’s 
seest how my path is gilded with many a bright| time,—pray for me that my patience may hold 
ray which does dispel the gloom.” Writing tothe | out to the end.” Her mind remained perfectly 
same friend, under date, 5th of 8th month, 1857, | clear till within half an hour of the close, which 
she speaks of herself as one who she trusts is a| was so peaceful that it was difficult to ascertain 
sufferer of the Lord’s will, if not a doer, and | the exact moment when the spirit passed away.— 
whose only desire is to lie passive in his hands, | English Annual Monitor. 
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ON THE RISE AND FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


fined within narrower bounds, or punished with 
heavier penalties. 

“ At the latter end of the sixteenth century 
no party as yet existed in England or in Euro 
which tolerated religious differences.” Happily, 
during the two and a half centuries which have 
since elapsed, the principles of religious liberty 
have made great progress in all Protestant coun- 
tries; but the regal authority and the power of 
Parliaments have not ceased to be exercised in 
the regulation of the spiritual concerns of the 
people ;—and in the interference of the power of 
the State in matters of religion, nearly all sects 
and parties in the Church have quietly acquiesced 
down to the present day. From this union it 
has resulted that religious liberty, though so 
different in its nature from civil liberty, has 
generally kept pace with the progress of the 
latter, and the terms are seldom used apart from 
each other. 

At the time of George Fox’s first public ap- 
pearance, 130 years had passed since Martin 
Luther had uttered his celebrated threat in al- 
lusion to Tetzel’s noisy declamation in selling Po 
Leo Xth’s indulgences,—*“ Please God, I'l] make 
a hole in his drum ;” and the Pope’s drum had 
long since ceased to inspire the bulk of the Eng- 
lish people; but the spirit of that drum had 
descended into the possession of a powerful and 
worldly-minded hierarchy, who, backed by the 
authority of kings and parliaments, held the 
spirits of men in a bondage scarcely less servile, 
and allowed them to move in religious matters 
only as they gave the notes. 















BY JOHN KITCHING, M.R.C.S. 


The Religious and Social State of England at 
the time of George Fox. 
(Continued from page 467.) 


Ever since the occupation of an outward throne 
by a Christian emperor, about the year 320, the 
spiritual Church of Christ has had another enemy 
to struggle against, in the assumption of authority 
over the spiritual concerns of men by temporal 
rulers. The first use of this power, though di- 
rected against Pagans, gave a foretaste of the 
spirit with which it would afterwards intrude 
itself into the concerns of its own Church. From 
this time forth the union of civil and religious 
power operated in a disastrous manner upon the 
spiritual freedom of Christian people, and reli- 
gious liberty might be said to be extinct. “The 
interference of the power of a State,” says John 
Allen, “in the religious concerns of its subjects, 
is proved by all history, ancient and modern, to 
be so adverse to the existence of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, that it may be called the right arm 
of despotism.” — State Churches, p. 63. 

Now, although the people of this country had 
thrown aside the coarser and more barefaced 
representative of the spiritual tyranny of the 
priesthood, in the reign of Henry VIIL., they 
had not abrogated the Tight of the king to ‘inter- 
fere in the concerns of the Church, and “the union 
of spiritual authority with temporal power was 
perpetuated in the assumption by the king to be 
the defender of the faith and the head of the} “This reformation” (that of Luther), says a 
seceding Church. modern writer, “though commenced upwards of 

Liberty of conscience seemed little better un-| three centuries ago, is still in various respects, 
derstood under the reformed monarchs than it| according to the judgment of many, very incom- 
had been under the most stringent action of the | plete.” 

Roman polity, and so late as 1580 and 1590,two| The same incompleteness is more philosophi- 

Acts were passed, from the operation of which | cally expressed by D’Aubigné, when he says, in 

Friends were subsequently made to feel some of} reference to the Roman ascendency, “ Hierarch- 

their cruellest grievances. The first—of which fre- | ism then almost entirely effaced Evangelism. In 

quent mention occurs in Friends’ writings, under | the age of Protestantism, on the contrary, Evan- 
the name of the £20 Act—was enacted to retain | gelism continued to exist by the side of Hierarch- 
the queen’s subjects in their“ due obedience,” and | ism, and it has remained de jure, if not de facto, 
punished absence from the parish church with a| the only legitimate opinion of the Church.” 

penalty of £20 a month and imprisonment till| The reformation of Henry VIII., which took 
paid. If absent a whole year, besides the fine,| place about the year 1534, was, indeed, at first 
the delinquent was bound in two sureties for £200 | almost nominal, inasmuch as he virtually install- 
till he should conform. The second of these} ed himself as the Pope of England, by supplant- 
acts is often alluded to as the Conventicle Act.|ing the Pope of Rome; and from that time to 

It was intended for the punishment of persons|the reign of William iIL., the same levelling 

obstinately refusing to come to Church. All! usurpation of spiritual authority was perpetuated 

persons found present at a conventicle or meeting | in an unbroken line of secular rulers. 

under pretence of religion were to be committed} One effect of the usurpation above described of 

to prison till they should conform. These acts, to-| spiritual authority by temporal rulers, was that 

gether with those containing the oaths of su-|the religious teachings of the people, and the 
premacy and of allegiance, existed as ready-made | teachers themselves, were placed by this means 
engines of oppression to the persecuting spirit of | at the command of the predominant party in the 
the times before Friends arose, and subsequently, | State. The appointment of bishops and pastors 
and in the reign of Charles II. several fresh acts | was not founded on their eminence for piety, or 
were passed, by which religious freedom was con-| their qualifications for the Christian ministry, 
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but was generally influenced by motives purely | for dissension and Serce discord. Disputes arose 
secular or political. Hence, besides the great| between the Presbyterians and Independents, 
radical fault of the supplanting by civil power|The Presbyterians viewed with concern the 
the only true source of authority in religious af-| facility with which men, in their opinion un- 
fairs, the Church so established was to a great} commissioned and unqualified, were admitted by 
extent unspiritualized. The great Head of the | the Independents to teach and to preach. They 
true Church, Christ Jesus, has never so far re-| saw with alarm the sacred office invaded by the 
signed his superintending care over his flock, as | laity, and it must be confessed, says the historian 
not to supply in every age some great and good | of the Puritans, “ that the presumptuous levity, 
men who should show the world an example of | the impudence and ignorance displayed too often 
practical Christianity. And the middle of the| by the Lay preachers of the Commonwealth, were 
seventeenth century was adorned by the presence | more than enough to excite their uneasiness.” 
of men who were anxious to exhibit, in their) With the return of the king, Episcopalianism 
conscientious and effective discharge of every| again rose in the ascendant. That Church is 
social and religious duty, their recognition of an| described at this period, by Bishop Burnet, as 
immediate spiritual accountability. But we see| filled with prelates and clergymen, who took 
when we go at all below the surface of the stream| more care of themselves than of their flock. 
of stately history, how very low the state of re-| ‘“ There broke in upon the Church,” says he, “a 
ligion was among all but the conspicuous religious | great deal of luxury and high living on the pre- 
actors in these times ; how little the mass of the peo-| tence of hospitality, while others made purchases 
ple was leavened with any feeling of immediate| and left great estates, most of which we have 
individual responsibility, or experimental piety,|seen melt away. And with this overset of 
and how little real liberty of conscience existed.| wealth that came upon men in the decline of 
Looking at the state of religion about the/ their parts and age, they who were now growing 


middle of the seventeenth century amongst those 


into old age became lazy and negligent in all the 


who professed to have any religion at all, we find | true concerns of the Church. They left preach- 


the Church distracted with the conflict of fierce 
disputants, numerous sects arrayed against each 
other in the utmost animosity, and religion more 
a theme for hot polemics than a rule of life and 
conduct. All was controversy, fermentation 
and violence. The Catholic on the one hand 
disputed with the Protestant ;—the Arminian on 


ing and writing to others, while they gave them- 
selves up to ease and sloth.”—Vol. 1. p. 261. 
This being the character of the men who held 
themselves up to the people as their spiritual 
guides and pastors, it is not to be expected that 
their preaching would be either very excellent in 
quality, or influential in its effects for good. 


the other contended with the Calvinist ;—the | Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Patrick and Loyd, effect- 


Episcopalian persecuted the Baptist ;—the Lau- 
dians and the Church Puritans divided the 
Episcopalians. “The disputes, we may add,” 





ed great improvement in the style of preaching. 
Betore them, according to the author from whom 
I have just quoted, “ the preaching of the divines 


says Marsden, “the violent passions engendered | of England was overrun with pedantry, a great 
in the discussion of these profound subjects, | mixture of quotations from Fathers and ancient 
were not confined to the reformed Churches ;| writers, a long opening of a text, with the con- 
but even the Church of Rome was agitated by| cordance of every word in it, and giving all the 
them. In fact, every Church seemed to regard | different expositions with the grounds of them, 
every other as its mortal enemy, to be put down | and the entering into some parts of controversy, 
by the pen, the prison, or the sword. Whilst| and all concluding in some very short practical 
the purity of practice was infected by the gene-| applications according to the subject or the oc- 
ral irreligion of the age, the purity of doctrine| casion. This was both long and heavy, when all 
was corrupted by the bitterness of controversy, | was piebald, full of many sayings of different 
and this applies to Nonconformists as well as| languages. The common style of sermons was 
to the established religion.” “ Dissent,” says| either very flat and low, or swelled up with 
Marsden, “in all its forms, felt the depressing rhetoric to a false pitch of a wrong sublime.” 
influences of an irreligious age. Internal dis-} Although I have said above ‘that Tillotson 
sensions broke out. Antinomianism destroyed | was amongst those who had improved the style 
some congregations, Arianism affected others.” | of preaching prevalent in the Church ministers 
During the Civil War, the politics of the|of that day, the historian of the Puritans thus 
Rojalists were not more opposed to the Parlia-| characterises the teaching of that school of di- 
mentarians than were their religious sentiments, | vines, of whom Hammond was the most learned, 
and to be an Episcopalian or a Puritan was al-| and Jeremy Taylor the most popular. “It did 
most synonymous with being a Royalist or a| not push ritualism and the benefit of the sacra- 
Republican. Qn the accession of Cromwell to} ment to the extravagant lengths of the Laudians; 
power, and the execution of King Charles, al-|it avoided two great mistakes into which many 
though High Churchism seemed nearly extin-|of the Church Puritans had gradually fallen, 
guished, and the Puritan section of the Church|viz.: that of ultra-Calvinism, and a mode of 
to have all its own way, fresh room was found! preaching, in which moral duties were rather 
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In the new vetlel which ‘that disgusting cited as your companion to 


now appeared, morality was ev erything, while its | Candy !” 


views of Christian doctrine were vague and indis- 


“Do you think,” replied Arthur, “that I 


tinct. [ts teachers were rather Christian philoso-| would leave this poor helpless creature to die of 


phers than Christian ministers ; 


they taught| his wound? 


No; he shall be my companion until 


morality in connection with religion; the great| he is cured, and then he may return, as soon as 


verities y 
not fully appreciate or fully understand.” Of 


of Christian doctrine they either did| he likes, to his home in the forest.” 


The two brothers travelled on their way, though 


Tillotson in particular, whom the same author| the elder could not sometimes refrain from joking 


allows to be “ the best specimen of these divines,” 
he thus sums up the character. ‘“ Who,” says 


from all that. Tillotson has left behind him ? 
admirable system of morals, keen and searching | 
remarks on human nature and practical life, are 
to be met with to instruct, and much to edify ; 
but the one thing which his profession called for, 
and which he was set apart to teach, is carelessly 
assed over or studiously concealed. 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, may be ad- 
mitted, but it is not preached. 
effect the substitution of moral philosophy in the 
place of doctrinal teaching and spiritual piety 
was attended, the profligacy and apathetic irreli- 
gion which followed, and which covered England | 
with its gloomy mantle till the accession of | 
George III., bears painful testimony. The ex- 
periment was long tried, ay the result is in- 
scribed in history.’’—Vol. ii. p. 254. 


(To be continued.) 











tie 
A MONKEY’S INSTINCT. 


Two brothers, Englishmen, were once travel- 
ling on foot from Dondra Head, the southern ex- 
tremity of the island of Ceylon, towards Candy, 
in the interior, about one hundred and twenty 
miles northward. They started upon their jour- 
ney very early in the morning, and expected to 
acco mplish it in three or four days, though, as 
the sun is so exceedingly warm in that country, 
they intended to rest during the heat of the day 
under the shade of the many broad-leaved palm- 
trees that grew by the side of the road. 

They had travelled some distance when the 
younger stopped, and, gazing inquiringly around, 
said, “I surely heard a cry, Robert, as if some 
one was hurt. Let us look and see what it can 
be,” he added, as a low moan now distinctly 
reached their ears. It proceeded from a group 
of cocoanut trees, that grew on their right hand. 

The brothers sprang hastily but cautiously for- 
ward, and searched carefully “around, till at last 
the elder exclaimed laughing, “Here itis, Arthur; 
come and see ;” and, as his brother turned towards 
him, he pointed to a monkey, who, having fallen 
from one of the branches of the fruit-tree, had 
hurt himself very severely. 

“Poor fellow !” said Arthur; and, taking him 
up, he tore a strip from his handkerchief, and 
bound the wounded limb, and then turned to re- 
sume his journey with the monkey in his arms. 
‘You surely,” said Robert, “do not intend to take 


the other about his companion. 
neyed two days, and were about half way from 
he, “could gather the doctrines of the Gospel the place of their destination, 


They had j our- 


when the heat 


An | became exceedingly oppressive, and the numerous 
springs which had hitherto flowed along the side 
of the road became dried up, and they began to 
suffer from the want of water. 
was failing ; they felt as if they could proceed no 
further ; and, on the morning of the fourth day, 
The Gospel when about thirty miles from Candy, both brothers 
sank down at the foot of a palm-tree, exhausted 
With what/ and parched with thirst. 


Their strength 


9 


“Must we die here ?” exclaimed Robert, with 


a gros. 


“Trust in God,” replied Arthur, raising his 


| eyes towards heaven. 


Suddenly the monkey, who was resting by his 
side, sprang up and ran eagerly along the road, 
as if he were searching for something. “ How 
strangely he acts !” said the young man, “ what 
ean he have found?” and summoning all his 
strength, he arose and followed the animal. 

When he reached the spot, what met his de- 
lighted eyes? There, growing in luxuriant 
abundance, was the silky, downy pitcher-plant, or 
monkey-cup, so called on account of its being 
sought after by those animals for the purpose of 
quenching their thirst. The flower is in the 
shape of a cup, about six inches in length, and 
one and a half in diameter; it has a lid, which 
opens and shuts with the changes of the weather, 
and is filled with pure water, a secretion from the 
plant. 

The two brothers drank of the water and were 
refreshed ; and when they at last reached their 
home, they related to their astonished friends 
how the monkey had been the means of saving 
their lives. “Lord how manifold are thy works | ’ 
in wisdom hast thou made them all.”—Leisure 


Hour. 


+ ~+0 


Bonar’s Departure from the “Land of Promise;” 
Its Waste Places and Present Features. 


Bay of Carmel, March 25.—Last night the 
storm was terrific, and how our tents withstood 
it | know not. The thunder rolling over Car- 
mel, and the lightning every five minutes flash- 
ing through our canvas, kept us awake most of 
the night. All forenoon, at intervals, this was 
renewed, with wind, and rain, and hail. The 
thunder seemed as if first issuing out of Carmel ; 
then after lingering a moment there, it took its 
way over the hills of Galilee ; then going north- 
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ward, it coursed along the peaks of Lebanon to lows to catch a glimpse of its beauty, and Jordan 
Tyre and Sidon, from which it swept over the still fills it with the melted snows of Lebanon ; 
great ocean, which blackened and rose beneath | but in other respects the change between the 
the bursting tempest-blast. We sat in our tents | present and the past is as marked as it is sad. 
gazing and listening. We should not have liked| The old tenants of the land are gone, and 
to miss the scene. It is not every day that one| though the new occupants are Hasterns not 
sees a thunder-storm over Carmel. Westerns, they are but remotely kindred to the 
In the afternoon we embarked in the Austrian | people whose soil they possess. Not by inheri- 
steamer for Alexandria, with no less than six| tance certainly has the land become theirs. The 
hundred Greek pilgrims, from Cyprus and other | old language, too, has passed away, though per- 
places, bound for Jerusalem. We did not sail| haps the new has greater affinity to the old, than 
till next day, as the high sea running upon the} during the centuries before or after Christ, when 
coast would have prevented the captain from| the Greek tongue spread itself over the country, 





landing his pilgrims at Jaffa. 
Thursday morning that we found ourselves 


anchored before Jaffa. We went ashore and| 


wandered for some hours amid its palms and 
orange-groves, breathing the delicious fragrance 
that filled the air. Towards evening we em- 
barked, and on Saturday morning sailed into the 
harbor of Alexandria. 

We have made a circuit of the land and seen 
its hills and vales; its plains and table-lands; 
its streams and lakes; its fields and forests; its 
citiesand villages ; its poverty and itsabundance ; 
its beauty and its desolation. It is not now what 
it once was, nor what it is yet to be. The 
marks of exhaustion, neglect, down-treading, and 
Divine judgment are everywhere. South and 
north, from Simeon to Naphtali, the scene is the 
same. 

The least of the towns of Galilee contained, 
in former ages, fifteen thousand people, accord- 
ing to Josephus.* Now all of them together 
would not yield that number, and Jerusalem 
itself does not exceed it. The whole land has 
been emptied, and the inhabitants “ slung out” 
to the ends of the earth. Its cities have shrunk 
into towns, its towns have become low mounds 
of rubbish, and its villages cannot now be distin- 
guished from the fields out of which they rose, 
or the rocks to which they clung. The old 
forts, too, have gone to pieces; or where they 
may be said still to subsist, they present, with a 
few exceptions, mere shattered walls. Yet often 
when the city or the tower has perished, the 
name has survived, like the fragments of an 
epitaph upon a worn or broken headstone. 

The lake of Gennesareth still spreads itself 
out beneath as bright a sun as ever, but the 
living crowds that moved along its rocky margin 
are no longer there. The hills of Gilead still 
cast their shadows over it, and Hermon, in the 
horthern distance, still keeps watch above it, and 
Tabor still peeps through the intervening hol- 





*Those who think that Josephus is exaggerating, 


It was not till| especially in Galilee. 


For if the Chaldee and 
Syriac are daughters of the Hebrew, the Arabic, 
which is the offspring of these two former, is 
only removed by one or two degrees from the 
old language of Abraham and Moses. 

The land too lies waste. Not only money and 
skill, but men are awanting to till it. It hasa 
rich soil, as the thistles of Esdraelon, no less than 
the gardens of Urtass, tell.. But there are no 
hands to drive the plough through its mould; 
and even though there were, the want of security 
for property would deter men from risking any- 
thing upon its cultivation. It “ lies desolate, 
and keeps its Sabbaths,” (Lev. xxvi. 34). The 
traveller through Palestine sees that there are 
“ few men left,” (Isa xxiv. 6). The soil, left to 
itself, has gradually been washed down, and the 
fields have become bare and rocky. Verdure 
has become scanty, and the summits of the hills 
are bald, and their shoulders seem as if clothed 
insackcloth. The olive stills clings to height 
and hollow (type of Israel’s predicted fruitful- 
ness, Rom. xi. 17), but the palm has vanished.* 
The tree of gladness and triumph has folded up 
its leaves, and waits for happier days. In Jeru- 
salem there are but three stunted palms, none 
worthy to be the tree under which ‘“ Judaa 
Capta” might sit down to mourn her desolation. 
The few that still wave at Jenin, Tiberias, 
Nablus, and along the sea-coast to Jaffa, are but 
poor memorials of the past. 

It bears no trace of Jsrael’s land. The heel 
of the Gentile has broken all its ancient monu- 
ments to pieces, save what could not be effaced, 
the sea, the mountain, the rock, the valley, the 
river, the lake. But the minaret of each village 
you pass, tells you that the land is “ trodden 
down by the Gentiles.” Ouly four Jewish cities 
remain, Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, Safet, and 
in these Israel has buta remnant. The 480 
synagogues of Jerusalem, and the 400 synagogues 
of Bether, with the multitudes of similar sane- 
tuaries throughout the land, are no more. The 
Christian churches have fallen into ruin,— 


should read the description given by Schiller of the | churches that once crowded the land so thickly, 


condition of the Netherlands upwards of 200 years 
ago. Within that narrow territory there were ‘‘350 


cities, alive with industry and pleasure ; 6,300 mar- | 
ket-towns of a large size; smaller villages, farms, | 


* The olives are fine trees, much more so than in 
the south of France. They do not seem to have de- 
teriorated. Olives and thistles grow luxuriantly. 


and castjes innumerable.’’—JLevolt of the Nether- | One may know what the soil can bear by the olives 
| of Beit-jalah and the thistles of Esdraelon. 


lands, B. I, 
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that the condition ieapesed by the Suneen con- 
queror, “ that the Christians should not be allow- 
ed to build new churches,” was a benefit, not a 
hardship. 

The land belongs to Israel by an entail that 
has not been cancelled. Yet at present he has 
no possession here. Not only does the Kastern 
Gentile rule and oppress ; but the Western Gen- 
tile is laying his hand upon the soil. The 
Greek and Latin churches are very largely buy- 
ing up the land, as if to secure it against Israel's 
claim. How long their lease will be, is not for 
us to determine. We merely notice the fact, as 
an indication of how entirely at present the 
country has passed out of Israel’s hands. Israel 
does not now “ dwell in safety ;” the “ fountain 
of Jacob” does not pour itself out “ upon the 
land of corn and wine,” (Deut. xxxiii. 28). The 
‘fountain of Israel” (Psa. Ixviii. 26) is dried 
up, and the channels of its endless streams 
throughout the land are utterly empty. 

Go where you will, death reigns, for the “ life 
from the dead” (Rom xi. 15) has not yet come. 
Salem, the city of the living, is now but the 
tomb of the dead. As is the centre, so are the 
extremities; as is Jerusalem, so are Beersheba 
and Sidon. Place your finger anywhere, on 
body or on limb, you feel no throb of life. Pass 
round and through the land, you will find it 
still the same. There is no pulse in any of its 
veins, for the great heart that sent these pulses 
out has long since ceased to beat 


+ +0 — 


ENTERTAINING OUR FRIENDS. 
BY ANNA HOPE. 


We all like to make our visitors comfortable, 
and to have them take with them pleasant mem- 
ories when they leave us. ‘To secure this it is 
not necessary to devote all our time to them, nor 
prepare a sumptuous table, or an elegantly fur- 
nished chamber. The heart’s welcome is the 
first requisite, and that has the magical power of 
casting a rosy light over what else might be as 
cheerless as the arctic snow when the sun is hid- 
den. Mere words of welcome are of but little 
value, yet when words are freighted with love, | 
they are as precious as pearls. Cultivate, then, | 
not only kindness of heart, but kindness of man- | 
ner and kindness of expression. I have often 
thought of the tenderness, and fulness, and free- | 
dom, with which Jesus expressed his love for his | 
disciples, as an example for us in our intercourse | 
with our friends. 

We can not, of course, treat all guests with | 
equal cordiality, for we can not love all alike; 
yet we can always be courteous, and, if we seek 
it, can almost always 
warmth of manner, that will be agreeable to 
those who visit us. It is a pleasure to confer 
happiness, and this of itself is enough to make 
our hearts glow, and it brings its own excceding 


find some reason for a| 


great vend to ourselves, even when but for this 
we should prefer to be alone. 

If our time be necessarily so occupied that we 
can give but little of it to our guests, let us tell 
them so, and provide for them other means of en- 
joyment, or leave them to their own resources. I 
think itis generally more pleasant for a visitor to 
have some hours of the day to herself, unless the 
visit must be very brief. To talk incessantly 
from morning till night is wearisome, if the 
friendship be not of the most intimate character, 
and even then there is most exquisite happiness 
in quietly enjoying the presence of the beloved. 
There are thoughts and emotions so delicate and 
spiritual, that we have no words forthem. They 
are perceived by the soul, and are spoken by the 
soul without audible language. Silence then be- 
comes more eloquent and communicative than 
speech. 

We must be careful not to let a guest think 
that she increases our cares, or if she does, we 
must make her feel that the pleasure of her com- 
pany more than counterbalances it. I am not 
counselling falsehood, for I believe we can be both 
|true and courteous at the same time. If our 
hearts are loving, we regard the happiness of 
lethers as we do our own, and we find much of 
|our enjoyment in making others happy. 

See that the guest chamber is provided with 
all that is necessary to comfort. Be sure there 
}is soap on the wash-stand, and that the soap- 
dish is clean. Have plenty of water in the 
pitchers, and do not forget the tumbler for brush- 
ing teeth. Provide a pail or tub, or something of 
the kind for slops. The painted tin sets, which 
comprise a pail for water, and another for slops, 
and a foot tub, are desirable. Have a variety of 
| towels, coarse and fine, on the bars, or in the 
wash-stand drawer. A wasxh-cloth is convenient. 
These may be made of the same material as the 
towels, and should be hemmed. Do not use rags 
| either for yourself or your friends. Wash-cloths 
|knit of tidy cotton are soft and fine. A soft 
| sponge is good, but unless it is your own it does 
not look as inviting as a clean, fresh cloth. 

It is well to have a few booksin a guest cham- 
iber. If they be of the right kind, they will 
\drive away any solitariness that may seek to 
lenter. Pen, ink and paper, too, are desirable. 

A low chair, or an arm-chair, or a rocker, is a 
‘comfort. Small boxes about the size of ordi- 
{nary soap-boxes, with the cover hinged on and 
ne atly covered, are very convenient. So are 
larger boxes, especially if there be but little 
| elonet- room. A hassock, or footstool of some 
kind, is useful. 
| If visitors, ladies or gentlemen, call without 
their baggage, to pass the night with you, furnish 
them with a night-gown, and have a nice brush 
for their use. A little whisk broom is often con- 
venient. Have pins, both large and small, on the 
cushion, and a box of hair-pins on the bureau. 
| Have also matches in a proper safe, and a vase, 
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or something of the kind, to receive the burnt 
matches. A shell lying on the bureau or sus- 
pended near it, is prettier than most vases, for 
this purpose—as it also is for flowers. 

When you have done all you can for your 


guests, do not trouble yourself with the thought | 


that you have not made the visit pleasant to 


them. Above all, do not tell them so, and thus | 


compel them, if you have failed in this respect, 
to tell an untruth, or wound your feelings. 

If you wish your friends to prolong their visit, 
invite them to do so, as earnestly as you please, 
but do not so urge them, as to make it difficult 
for them to go if they consider it, for any reason, 
best to leave you. It is as true hospitality to 
“speed the parting,” as to “ weleome the coming 
guest.”— American Agriculturist. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 9, 1859. 


v 


Ropert AND Saran Linpsey.—Our be. 
loved friends Robert Lindsey and wife were 
recently engaged in visiting several meetings in 
the interior of Pennsylvania; and as their long 
and peculiarly arduous religious services on the 
eastern side of our continent appear to be draw- 
ing to a close, their minds are increasingly turned 


towards our western shores, agreeably to their 
original prospect. For the furtherance of their 


object in visiting California, Oregon, and parts 


adjacent, it is important that they should be far- 


nished, before they leave Philadelphia, with the 
names and places of residence of our members and 


those who are or have been connected with our 


Religious Society now residing in those States 
and adjoining Territories. Persons having rela- 
tives or friends there of this description, are 
therefore particularly desired to forward their 
names and residences’, as early as practicable, to 
Sharp, Haines & Co., No. 19 South Second St., 
or to the office of Friends’ Review, No. 109 N. 
10th St., Philadelphia. 
wine 


Frienps’ Scuoont at Union Sprinas, N. Y., 


—Our present number contains a brief notice of 


the time when the Summer term of this institu- 
tion will open, and it may be interesting to many 
of our readers to be informed that the examina- 
tion of the students at the close of the late term 
exhibited the most satisfactory advancement on 
their part, with other evidences of thorough in- 
struction. The measure of suecess which has at- 
tended this new effort of New York Yearly 
Meeting to establish a boarding school, should 
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encourage the members to give it their support, 


and thus secure a most important benefit to their 


children. 


+ +08. + 


Marriep, on the 23d ult., at Friends’ Meeting- 


|} house on 12th street, Jonn Tatum and Juuianna R., 
daughter of Oliver Parry, of this city. 





, At Friends’ Meeting, Newberry, Clinton 


Co., Ohio, on the 27th of Ist mo., 1859, Isaac 


Hoskiss, of Dover Monthly Meeting, and Axye Hent. 
+ 0m 


Diep, near Marion, Grant Co., Indiana, on the 19th 


of 3d mo., 1859, Aaron Honueswortn, son of Isaac 
and Jane Hollingsworth, (the latter deceased, ) in his 


23d year, a member of Mississinnewa Monthly Meet- 
ing. 





, At the residence of his mother, Lydia Jay, 


near Jonesboro’, Grant Co., Indiana, on the 20th of 34 


mo., 1859, Wiu1am Jay, son of James and Lydia 
, , . 


Jay, (the former deceased) in the 22d year of his 


age, a member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, In this city, on the 22d of 2d month, 1859, 
Susan B., wife of Joseph Whitall, in the 51st year of 
her age, an esteemed member of the Northern District 
Monthly Meeting. 

Her affectionate disposition, and steady, prudent 
demeanor had endeared her to a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends ; and though her removal was sud- 
den, yet they have the consoling hope that she has 


exchanged the trials of time for a mansion of rest and 
peace. 








, In West Elkton, Preble Co., Ohio, on the 
2Ath of Ist mo., 1859, Atma, youngest daughter of 
Zimri and Elizabeth Stubbs, after a short illness, in 
the 3d year of her age. 


, On the 9th ult., Mary, wife of Thomas Moon, 
Jr., in the 52d year of her age, an esteemed member 
of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 

She was favored to bear an illness of many months’ 
duration with patience and resignation, frequently 
remarking that through the mercy of her Redeemer, 


she had nothing to do but to ‘‘drop this dying 
flesh.”’ 








, Near Martinsville, Clinton Co., Ohio, on the 
31st of Ist mo., 1859, Taomas Hunt, Sr., in the 81st 
year of his age, a much esteemed member, and for 
many years a valuable elder of Newberry Monthly 
Meeting. 

He bore a long, and, most of the time, a very pain- 
ful illness with a good degree of patience and Chris- 
tian fortitude, often expressing resignation to the 
Heavenly Father’s will. In the forepart of his sick- 
ness, he was much affected at the thought of parting 
with his beloved wife, with whom he had lived in 
much cordiality for more than 55 years, and at leav- 
ing his dear little grand-children; but before the 
close he was favored to give all cheerfully up, having 


a well-grounded hope of an admittance into the 
realms of peace. 


— —~<or — 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING BOARDING SCHOOL 
AT UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The Summer Term (of 20 weeks) of this Institution 
is to commence on the 10th of 5th month next. Ap- 
plications for admission should be addressed to the 


subscriber, who will furnish a printed circular of the 
terms, &c., to all applicants. 


J. J. Tuomas, 
Clerk of Committee. 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 3d mo. 30, 1859. 
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TO THOSE WHO ARE UNWILLING TO 


SLAVERY. 


SUPPORT 





made her house their home, 
further favor 
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and would esteem it a 


if they would mention it to their 


friends who may be coming to England. 


During the last twelve 7 ars a store of free labor London, 2d mo. 5th, 1859. 
goods has been kept at the N. W. corner of Fifth and 
Cherry streets, in this city, for the convenience of oe aa 4 
those who wish to avoid the use of the fruits of| BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


slavery. It will scarcely be denied that the rejection 
of slave labor cotton, sugar and rice, is a good testi- 
mony against slavery—fully as influential against 
that system as a refusal to pay militia fines or to 
purchase prize goods is against war. Will not those 
who are willing to make a sacrifice, if need be, to 
sustain their convictions on the latter subject, lend 
their influence in like manner against slavery? This 
is the only Grocery kept by a Friend in the city. 
Much care is taken to keep good Sugars, Syrups, 
Molasses, Coffees, Teas, Chocolate, Rice, 
Spices, Fruits, &c., and a variety of Dry Goods. The 
proprietor aims to sell as low as he can to sustain 
the business. With double the patronage, prices 
could be somewhat reduced; probably every article 
could be sold as low as similar goods in the market. 
Many are now. Those who favor the Store 
with their custom, and procure their Teas, Coffees, 
Spices, Chocolate and Cocoa, &c., will find the 
articles good, and free from adulteration. On hand, 
Dried Peaches of superior quality. 


Bo. W. Taytor. 


Cocoa, 


so sold 


-~+0>- 
HAVERFORD 


The Managers of Haverford College have decided 
to admit three additional students on the fund, at the 
opening of the Winter Term, in the Ninth month 
next. 

Applicants must state their age, that they 
members of the religious Society of Friends, design | 
to be teachers, believe themselves prepared in the 
studies required to enter the third junior class—and 
have not the means to pay for their education at 
Haverford. They must forward certificates of cha- 
racter from respectable Friends, and the name of 
some responsible Friend, who will guarantee the 
prompt payment of all charges except for board and | 
instruction ; and also the name of a qualified teacher, 
who will conduct the private examination of the ap- 
plicant. The names of those who comply with these 
requirements, will be entered on the list of applicants, 
and the questions for examination will be promptly 
forwarded to the teacher named, whose post office 
address should be distinctly stated. The replies to 
these questions must be returned by the Ist of 6th 
mo. next, after which, those who are admitted will 
be notified. 

Applications may be addressed to the undersigned, 
care of Wm. Macniven, 109 north Tenth St. 

By order of the Managers, 
CuaRLes YARNALL, 
1859. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


are 


Secretary. 
Philada., 3d mo., 
-——— 


TO FRIENDS AND OTHERS VISITING 
with the 


ENGLAND. 


First-class accommodation, comforts of a 


home, at moderate charges, and in the centre of Lon-| 


don, at 
Hughe 3 Hotel and Boarding House, 
Nos. 6, 7 
City, 


and 8 Scott’s Yard, Cannon St., 
established 1841. 


Perfectly quiet, clean and airy. 
Attendance charged in the bill. 
Private sitting rooms, if required. 
E. B. Hughes returns her warm thanks to her| 


3d day, the 10th of 


( 


of what others may 


my 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association 


of Friends in America, will be held at the Committee- 
room, 
evening, 
ally are 


Arch Street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day 

the 16th inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends gener- 

invited to attend. Joun CARTER, 

4th mo., 1859. Secretary. 
oe ~ 

NINE PARTNERS BOARDING 


The Summer term of this School will commence on 
5th month. 
Applications should be made previously by ad- 
lressing Josian D. Cuase, Principal, 
Washington, Duchess Co. N. Y. 
—- or — 


WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN ? 


SCHOOL. 


1. Is it because I am afraid of ridicule, and 
say of me? 
«‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of 


words, of him shall the Son of man be 


ashamed.” 


' 
London | 


| = The ‘re 


Is it because of the inconsistencies of pro- 
fessing Christians ? 
“ Every man shall give account of himself to 
God.” 
Is it because I am not willing to give 
all for Christ ? 
“ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 
$. Is it because I am afraid that I shall not 
be accepted ? 

“ Him that cometh to me I will in 
cast out.” 

5. Is it beeause I fear 
sinner ? 

“The blood 
all sin.” 

6. Is it because I am afraid I shall not “hold 
oat 

“He that hath begun a good work in you, 
will perform it until the d: ay of Jesus C hrist.”” 

7. Is it because I am thinking that I will do 
as well as I can, and that God ought to be 
satisfied with that ? 

“Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is quilty of all.” 

8. Is it because I am postponing the matter 
without any definite reason ? 

“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 

9. Is it because I am trying to save myself by 
morality, or in any other way of my own ? 
is none other name under heaven 
| given among men, whereby we must be saved.”’ 
10. Is it because I do not clearly see the way 
| to be saved? 

“ Repent ye, and believe the Gospel.” “ God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 


up 


no wise 
that Iam too great a 


Jesus Christ cleanseth from 





who have 


numerous friends in the United States, 





| should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
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THE EFFECTS OF SMOKING OPIUM. 


REVIEW. 





j}and noble Coleridge, from whose awful fate we 


At first, and so long as opium can be smoked | derive a warning to all who are ever tempted to 


without any material injury to the constitution, 
the effect upon most is to excite and intensify 
the powers and faculties of the whole man. The 
physical frame is enlivened and strengthened, and 
made to move with a joyous freedom; the intel- 
lectual faculties are called into play with new 
power and vigor, in a harmony and balance of 
all other powers, which the use of spirits has a 
tendency to destroy ; the imagination and feelings 
are excited and raised to the highest pitch, with- | 
out running into the maudlin sentiment of the 
drunkard. In fact, for a time, the whole man is 
raised up to a higher and happier level, and the 
dose of opium seems to have been a clear gain. 
But mark the issue. To produce the same effect 
the dose must be gradually increased ; and as it 
is increased it gets a firmer hold of its victinn, 
and the opium smoker enters the second stage. 
In this the physical constitution gets into a morbid 
state ; and, in addition to the desire of pleasure, | 
which was the first impulse, a new desire, or 
rather, a new appetite is created, not like the ap- 
petite for food proceeding from an empty organ, | 
but a physical craving—a vague, indefinite con- | 
sciousness of a want, a sense of emptiness which 
seems to pervade the general frame, and which 
nothing but a repetition of the dose will satisfy. 
But here it does not stop: there is a third stage. 
By and by this unnatural appetite gets changed 
into a positive disease; and from that time the 
aim of the poor victim is not to gain a pleasure, | 
but to get rid of a pain—the cry of want is raised 
into a cry of anguish—a groan of universal 
wretchedness so deep and intense that no amount 
of resolution can resist it. The restraints of | 
reason and the bonds of the strongest will are | 
snapped asunder—the ties of the fondest affection 
and the strongest fetters of society are at once | 
broken; the soundest principles and claims of 
duty are powerless to resist it, and the cry of con- 
science is drowned by a louder call—a eall so loud 
and urgent, that if it be not heard, and the stimu-| 
lant supplied, even though it be but to increase 
the evil, reason will forsake her seat, and the cast- 
off slave of pleasure will find his sure and speedy 
end in the grave of his own vice. 

In the first stage it is possible for a man to| 
continue the opium-pipe, or to relinquish the habit 
by a strong effort. With a good constitution and 
sound principles, or, as a substitute for principle, 
a clear sense of self-interest, coupled with a strong 
will, it is possible to go on for many years ; but 
these are not the characteristics of an Asiutic 
race, and are rarely found in a Chinaman. 

In the second stage, it is next to a physical im- 
possibility, if it be not actually, as I believe it to 
be, a physical impossibility to remain. A cure is, 
however, possible, though extremely difficult. It 
leads almost inevitably to the third stage, in 
which the case seems to be hopeless, inevitable 
destruction—such a case as that of the once great 





taste the fatal drug. He says in one of his letters 
—* Conceive a poor, miserable being, who for 
many years has been driven, in order to escape 
pain, to have recourse to a vice which reproduces 
it—conceive a spirit in hell engaged in tracing 
out to others the road tothat heaven from which 
it is excluded by its crimes: in one word, con- 
ceive whatever is most pitiable, most abandoned, 
most disreputable, and you will form the most 
just idea which it is possible for an honest man 
to have of my state.” 

This is the condition of the strong athletic 
Anglo-Saxon mind, cultivatedeto the highest 
pitch, and surrounded by the strongest restraints 
of moral education, family affection, social and 
literary position, and religious character. If he 
could not withstand the tremendous power of this 
seductive vice when established, what can we 
expect from a heathen, in heathen society, and 
by nature and habit so prone to sensuous indul- 


‘gence? An Englishman may resist, and some 


Chinamen do, but when once the latter enters on 
that course, he finds himself on a plane inclined 
less or more according to the varieties of consti- 
tution; and the testimony of those who have had 
the best opportunities of judging is that this 
descent is al/ but inevitable, from the height of a 
region of enjoyment that is said to be a terrestrial 
heaven, to the lowest depths of a terrestria] hell. 
We have been called to weep over some spirits 
dragged by this vice from what seemed the very 
gates of paradise, to what, we fear, was the pit of 
perdition ; and as the enjoyment is of a far higher 
and more intellectual kind than wine or spirit 


drinking, proportionably lower is the depth of 


degradation to which the smoker descends; and 
in proportion to the charm of the indulgence is 
the certainty and speed of the descent. 

The works of heathen moralists and Christian 
missionaries in China abound in pictures of the 
smoker’s downward course. A Chinese artist has 
drawn in a series the progress of the opium- 
smoker, something in the style of Hogarth’s 
“Rake’s Progress.” In the latter stages they are 
easily known. The sallow complexion, the 
sunken eye, with a dark ring round the eyelids, 
the bloodless cheeks and lips, and the haggard 
countenance, soon mark them out. As they pro- 
ceed with the indulgence, the skin becomes pale 
and wax-like, the eye loses its lustre, the corners 
of the eyelids and of the mouth become depressed, 
and look as if some dark matter were deposited 
under the skin, while the protruded and swollen 
lips tell of the frequent use of the large mouth- 
piece of the pipe. Their appearance is miserable 
in the extreme, and their state is more miserable 
than they look. The poor victim becomes enerva- 
ted and weak—a griping pain rends his entrails—- 
his stomach loses all relish for food—even the 
power of digestion fails—pains rack his limbs ; 
and when the weary wretch retires to rest, the 
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demon of his own creating pursues him still, and | broken line of descent, to our own times. If one 
frightful dreams disturb his broken slumbers.| could gather up all these superstitious signs, as 
There is no rest for him but in death, and that|they are now found in the homes of the labor- 
often finds him on the granite steps of some tem-|ing classes, they would make a large volume. 
le, or in the streets or highways. Many of them are of Grecian and Roman origin, 
The late Dr. Medhurst thus writes of what he| while more still come dowa from the days of the 
saw in Shanghai:—‘In front of a temple I saw| Druids. Some were imported from Germany 
one of such destitute persons, unable to procure |and Ireland, and have found new life by our 
food or the drug, lying at the last gasp. There | firesides. 
were two or three others, with drooping heads,} The influence of the moon upon the weather is 
sitting near, who looked as if they would soon be | fully believed in, probably, by the large majority 
prostrated too. The next day the writer passed, |of our population. If the weather is foul, no 
and found the first of the group dead and stiff,| change is anticipated until the moon quarters. 
with a coarse mat wound round his body for a} The new moon is particularly efficacious in bring- 
shroud. The rest were now lying down, unable|ing changes. This luminary also foreshadows 
to rise. The third day another was dead, and the| the character of the weather by the angle at 
remaining almost near it. Help was vain, and| which its horns make their appearance in refer- 
pity for their wretched condition the only feeling | ence to the horizon. If the crescent holds water 
that could be indulged.”--(.J. Johnston’s Letters.) | like a bowl—then look out for dry times. But 
if the crescent dips, so as to let the water out, 
look out for foul weather and floods! The 
Almanac makers are supposed to be on particu- 
The eighth, no less the ninth, with favoring skies, | larly good terms with the moon, and to have got 
Speeds, of the increasing month, each rustic enter- all the secrets out of her, for the year ahead. 


prise ; The ies of s , pal 7 } — 
And on the eleventh let thy flocks be shorn, The prognostics of snow, rain, wind, thunder and 
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SUPERSTITION AND FARMING. 


And on the twelfth be reaped thy laughing corn. lightning, found in these household annuals, are 
On the thirteenth forbear to sow thy grain; by some people still received with as undoubting 
But then the plant shall not be set in vain. fuith as the articles of the creed. It matters not 


The sixteenth profitless to plants is deemed, that the lightning or the hot term is but a week 
Auspicious to the birth of men esteemed ; : = 


But to the virgin shall unprosperous prove ae early or too late in July, the Almanac is none 
Then born to light, or joined in wedded love. the less a veritable prophet. 
Hesiod’s Days. So also particular days in the month or week 
We are accustomed to look upon these old | #¢ supposed to have a controlling influence over 
omens of classic days as relics of a decayed su- the subsequent days. Ff When the first Sunday im 
perstition. Hesiod does but record the popular the = mth is runy, Fain will fall on all the follow- 
faith of his times in these prophetic signs. Every | !"& Sabbaths. The last Friday in each month is 
day in the month had its good or ill omen, and | called the Almanac day for the next month. If 
date had much more to do with the success or | Clear, cloudy, rainy or windy, it determines the 
failure of any enterprise than any other circum- | character of the succeeding month. The twelve 
stance. Kvents were determined in the moon, | days that follow Christmas, are also prophetic of 
rather than on earth, and human sagacity had its| the coming months of the year. If the first is 
legitimate field of exercise in watching the moon | clear and cold, January will have like weather. 
for a good dinner, rather than the pot in which We have seen an Almanac made out in due 
it was boiling. If the meat was killed and the| form, following this guide. The indices were 
cabbage sowed in the right phase of the moon, twelve circles over the kitchen fire-place, in 
something worth eating might be expected; but | chalk marks. If the day was clear, the circle 
if the pater-familias had been careless in these | Was left unspotted. i If rainy and cloudy, the 
respects, he might count upon very poor pot | circle was filled up with chalk to the extent to 
luck. Certain days were perilous, and a man | Which the rain prevailed. This stood till the 


had better lie still than to attempt any labor. {next Christmas, when it was rubbed out to make 
“‘ Beware the fifth, with horror fraught and woe; |'00m for another. This made a very summary 
Tis said the furies walk their round below, | guide to the weather, and just as reliable as any 
Avenging the dread oath ; whose awful birth thing the astronomer could give us. 
From discord rose, to scourge the perjured earth.” But the moon, it is said, has also a great in- 


We frequently boast of our own as an enlight-/| fluence over vegetable and animal life. Many a 
ened age, and of the light of the nineteenth | man, intelligent in other things, will watch the 
century as something particularly luminous. We} phase of the moon to sow his onions this Spring. 
look back with pity upon the superstitions of the | If the old of the moon ends with the last day of 
(rreeks, and yet, if we studied the popular mind | March, the sowing will be put off three weeks or 
among us, we should probably find it about as| more till the old of the moon in April. The 
much influenced by superstitions as it was in the|seed would not sprout well, and they would all 
days of Hesiod and Homer. Indeed, some of|run to tops, unless an old moon shone on the 


their signs and omens have come down, in un-|seed time. So in sowing the later crops, this 
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luminary must be consulted in order to have 
good luck. Beans, peas, squashes and cucum-| 
bers planted in the new moon, run to vines with 
inevitable certainty. Its influence is quite as 
powerful upon animal life. That your pork may 
swell in the pot, always butcher in the increase 
of the moon. If this be done after the full, 
there will be a collapse in the salt junk, no mat- 
ter how much corn and meal may have been put 
into the cellular tissue ! 

The sun also is supposed to have a mysterious 
influence over the animal functions, and its place 
in the signs of the zodiae must be studied, to fix 
the time of successful breeding and yeaning. 

The superstition in regard to Friday is as wide- 
spread as the Christian religion, and is undoubt- 
edly owing to church traditions in the dark ages. ' 
From the reputed death of Christ on Friday, it is 
supposed that that day is tinged with a melan- 
choly hue for all coming time. Multitudes of 
intelligent people never leave home or begin any 
new enterprise on this day. All accidents and 
evils come to them on Friday. Sailors, univers- 
ally, are influenced by this superstition. To 
break down this belief, the ship owners in one of 
our seaports laid the keel of a vessel on Friday, | 
launched it on Friday, named it Friday, and had | 
it sail on Friday. As it had a competent’ 
captain and crew, it proved to be a very fortu- | 
nate vessel, notwithstanding the tradition. 

It may be thought that these and kindred | 
superstitions are harmless, but as they stand in | 
the place of truth, they must always work evil | 
to the mind that receives them. The true faith | 
for the farmer and for every man is, that he is} 
(with the blessing of Providence) the maker of| 
his own fortune, and the maker of his own des- | 
tiny. If he prepare the soil well and sow his! 
crops seasonably, he may look for good harvests | 
without reference to the phases of the moon. If| 
he is careless of these points, it is lunacy to ex- 
pect that the moon will save him from loss. If| 
he fatten his beef and pork on corn meal, he 
need never fear the influence of the moon upon | 
his corned meats. They will come to the table | 
plump and swollen, showing the power of the 
meal barrel much more distinctly than the power 
of the moon. The whole tendency of these su- | 
perstitions is in favor of routine farming. There | 
is little oceasion for investigation and forethought, | 
where the moon and the Almanac rule all farm | 
operations. The teachings of science and of ex- | 
perience can come in to mould our husbandry, | 
only as these miserable superstitions are driven 
out. But their domain is already broken. The | 
light of a better day is shining in upon the dark | 
regions of superstition. Men and women are 
learning to perform their labors at the best season | 
and in the best manner, regardless of any imag- 





inary Lunar or Solar influence.—American| sharks contending for their prey. Morning after 


morning the same tropical sun poured his vertical 
/ rays upon them, as theirship lay helpless like a log 
Grace perfects, but never sours or spoils, nature.' upon the waters, and the sultry, vitiated atmos- 


Agriculturist. 
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REVIEW. 


THE NEGRO CREW. 


Our brig left the sickly shores of Africa on a 
mid-summer’s afternoon. It was the rainy sea- 
son, and though the sun shone upon our depar- 
ture through a sky of dazzling blue, yet rain had 
been pouring down in torrents during the fore- 
noon. Our vessel seemed to be in a dilapidated 
condition, albeit she had left England in good 
repair. She had been up the river for wood, and 
was much battered about whilst taking in a cargo 
of African teak and mahogany, for the loading 
of which there were no proper conveniences in 
such an outlandish part of the world. These 
species of wood are of greater specific gravity 
than water, in which they sink like a piece of 
lead, so that the brig was very heavily laden. The 
shipping of the cargo, and the intense heat of a 
tropical sun, had peeled the paint off the ship’s 
side, and given her a most ungainly appearance; 
but she was water-tight, which is not always the 
case with vessels leaving this fiery region in the 
dry season. If proper attention be not then 
paid to wetting the deck and sides, the solar 
beams open their planks and burn up the caulk- 
ing, so that they have sometimes been in danger 
of foundering on their voyage homeward. We 
were detained in the river by matters concerning 
the crew, most of whom were sick, and some 
were obliged to be left behind. There were, 
therefore, few white hands fit for working, and 
the authorities required the captain to take seve- 
ral black sailors, more, indeed, than he was will- 
ing to employ. 

As we were leaving port, two additional seamen 
were put on board as passengers to England. 
They belonged to a schooner, which had been 
recently wrecked on the African coast. The 
crew of this ill-fated vessel had sailed in good 
health, with the usual bright anticipations of soon 
reaching their native land, but they were detained 
on the sultry coast by calms and baffling winds. 
Unable to get out to sea, and oppressed with the 


'sickly atmosphere which reached them from the 


shore, they had fallen victims, one by one, to the 
African fever. Two only remained alive, and they 
were in a weak condition, so that, being unable 
to manage the vessel, it drifted ashore, became a 
wreck, and was plundered by the natives, who 
nevertheless assisted the survivors of the crew to 
reach the nearest British settlement, whence 
they were forwarded homeward by the govern- 


;ment. The feelings of these poor fellows may 


be better imagined than described when they saw 
their shipmates daily dying off, and at last found 
themselves alone, drifting about on a lee-shore, 
without the possibility of helping themselves. 
Morning after morning they mustered up courage 
to throw the dead body of a friend into the sea, and 
turned away in disgust from the sight of the greedy 
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phere dried up body and soul, and warned them consequence, as yl h: d a good supply of physic, 
of a coming doom. But the breeze which drove and a quantity of wine had been put on board 
their vessel upon the breakers saved them from for my use, being the only cabin passenger. 
destruction. They then seemed so depressed in Under these circumstances | forthwith took charge 
spirits, that one would have thought they would of the sick, having had some practical experience 
never go to sea again; but such is the elasticity of African fever. That morning, to our great 
of the human mind, that it soon rises above its’ joy, a spent tornado helped us seaward, and in a 
distresses, and again braves similar dangers to| few days we reached the Cape Verde Islands. 
those in which it had well nigh sunk. | This is the point aimed at by vessels leaving that 
We almost feared that we should meet with | part of Africa, for here they fall in with the trade 
the same fate as the crew of the schooner, and) wind. Our brig was now like a hospital; and 
that the two rescued ones would experience aif it had not been for the blacks, there would not 
second tragedy. Our brig was too unwieldy to have been hands enough to trim the sails. But 
make any headway by tacking against the light | these sable fellows, whom I directed the captain 
sea-breeze which ‘usually blows in the daytime; |to feed well, wrought incessantly and with the 
and the night land-breeze was very faint indeed. | utmost good humor, and a stout negro lad, in my 
However, we gained a few miles before morning. | own service, lent a helping hand. 
It was then that I first knew the whole of our The sun was setting gloriously in a cloudless 
perilous circumstances. ‘She captain came to|sky whilst we leaned over the bulwarks, gazing 
consult me about two of the men who were “down | upon the first of the Cape Verde Islands. We 
again.” The African fever first assails the body | did so with intense interest, wondering if the 
ina violent form; but if this “hot stage” can | flapping sails would enable us to clear the point, 
be broken, it becomes intermittent, and is more | or if we should be condemned to spend another 
manageable, the only danger then being that of| night in the same oppressive atmosphere. The 
a relapse. When an early intermission can be | point was at length gained, and, as we saw the 
obtained, the disease is quickly conquered by | ocean on the other side of the land, we suddenly 
quinine (which is our sheet-anchor in West| caught a whiff of the open sea breeze. It was as 
Africa), especially if aided by wine and good | life to the dead. I stood inhaling the pure 
nursing. ‘lhese men had come on board from | breath of heaven, which | had not tasted fora 
the hospital, being convalescent, and they ought | long time, and felt it to be like a zephyr from 
to have remained quiet till fairly out at sea; but| Paradise; for though during the larger part of 
having wrought with the others in getting the | the year the air in Western Africa is dry, yet it 
brig under weigh, eaten heartily of sailor's fare, | has then a very sultry feeling. It appears to be 
and slept in a close cabin on a suffocating night, | always either devoid of moisture, or soaked with 
they were now likely to have a severe relapse, | it—either roasting or stewing. The continent of 
being already in a burning fever. The first pre-| Africa is so vast, that its atmosphere is felt two 
scription was “five and fifteen,” with plenty of| or three hundred miles out at sea. Quantities of 
hot gruel. Every sailor knows what is meant by | fine sand have fallen upon vessels two hundred 
“ five and fifteen :” but lest any landsman should | miles from the coast ; and during the rainy season 
be curious in such matters, we m 1y inform him |ship’s crews have been seized with fever without 
that it implies five grains of calomel and fifteen | having landed. Seamen do not consider them- 
of jalap, a dose of no small potency. These selves in a healthy latitude till they have passed 
means had their desired effect, and by next morn-|to the westward of Cape Verde Islands, where 
ing the fever was “broken.” they catch the trade wind. This wind obliges 
All day we were stationary on the water, pant-| them to steer northward, usually till they reach 
ing under cover of an awning. After another| the western isles, nearly half way between Eng- 
oppressive night, I rose with daylight, and hud-| land and America, where they fall in with west- 
dling on some clothes, went on deck to see what|erly breezes. Sailing in the trade wind is deli- 
progress had been made during the night. The | cious, so steady is the vessel, so pure the atmos- 
low shore of Africa still loomed astern, and we | phere, so bright the heavens; and at night the 
seemed destined never to leave the “ white man’s | deep blue sea sparkles with fire, from countless 
grave.” Whilst brooding upon it with some| millions of phosphorescent animaleula. In one 
melancholy, the captain came up saying, “An-| night after this change, the invalid crew became 
other hand down!” and, putting on a long face, | convalescent, and in a few daysthey all recovered. 
he informed me that his medicine chest was very | So steady i is the trade wind, that the sails did not 
low, as he had been unable to get his bottles re-| require to be shifted for many days, and the 
plenished in Africa. [ believe that he had never | men had plenty of time to recruit their strength, 
tried, or that he grudged the expense; for the| being only engaged in mending the gear of “the 
authorities would never have sent him away, or | vessel. 
even allowed him to depart, at such a season and| The negro sailors had now their holiday. The 
with a sickly crew, without sufficient medicine. | captain had m: any disputes with me concerning 
But he was a regular niggard. Fortunately for | their character, for he was a selfish and prejudiced 
us all, this part of his imprudence was of no evil | | fellow; and though he had some good samples 
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of the African race before his eyes, sufficient to 
controvert all his arguments against them, yet 
still he persisted in abusing this unfortunate 
people. 

“I tell you,” he exclaimed, “they are all cheats 
and rogues.” 

Upon being asked if he had ever tried to 
make them better, he acknowledged that he 
had not. 

“Well, suppose they were to follow your ex- 
ample,” said I, putting some emphasis upon the 
word your, “and that of the whites who go up the 
rivers for wood and ivory, would they be any 
better than they are ?” 

He hesitatingly confessed that the example 
of many Europeans would not improve the 
negroes. 

“1 tell you what, captain, these poor blacks 
have learned the white man’s tricks and vices, 
and now you cannot cheat them so easily as you 
used to do, for they pay you back in your own 
coin; and so you are inconsistent enough to 
abuse them because they are ready learners of 
your own roguery.” 

Guessing that J might have heard something 
about his own ways ‘and doings, he thought it 
most prudent to make no reply, except by a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

The conduct of our negroes on board told 
greatly in favor of their race, and even the cap- 
tain sometimes relented in his anathemas, and 
even praised their fidelity. Though he often 
bantered my black servant, and teased him in 
every possible way, the lad was always ready to 
lend a hand at the ropes or capstan, even with- 
out being solicited. 

“That lad would risk his life for mine, captain, 
and you could not say this of all your country- 
men. 

“Would he?” replied he, doubtingly. 

“Yes, in truth. Jack, come here. Suppose I 
were to fall into the water, would you jump in 
and pull me out’?” 

“Master, I would try,” was the ready answer. 

The captain seemed thoughtful, and as he 
gazed upon the strong frame and sparkling eyes 
of the swarthy youth, he almost seemed to feel 
the force of the sentiment, “ O virtue, how amia- 
ble thou art!” 

“It reminds me,” said he, “ of the negro crew, 
and their melancholy voyage, which occurred 
some years ago. One of the very men is now on 
board this vessel—that blackey at the foremast. 
Come here, Joe.” 

Joe ran to know what was wanted. 

“ Tell this gentleman about your first voyage to 
England.” 

Joe blushed through his black skin, and tried 
to begin, but hesitated and could not find English 
words ready enough for the narrative. But from 
the captain and man I gathered the following 
account :— 

Joe was one of several negroes put on board an 


REVIEW. 
English vessel, under circumstances similar to 
those in which we had sailed. They were 
raw sailors, having only been accustomed to navi- 
gate small craft up the river or along the coast. 
They could pull a rope, and hoist or reef a sail, 
and they understood enough English to obey such 
instructions—and little more. Some of them 
had learned to read the compass, and to steer the 
vessel by it, according to orders. One only 
could take any management of the ship’s 
tackling. 

1t was the first time that Joe had gone out to 
sea, and seen the wonders of the mighty deep. 
The voyage was a most melancholy one. Through 
calms and contrary winds, the vessel could not 
get away from the fatal coast of Western Africa. 
The white sailors sickened, one after another, 
and died. The mate soon perished ; and as they 
at length proceeded on their voyage, the crew 
diminished until the captain and negroes alone 
survived. The former had spent himself with 
superintending the vessel, and tending his sick 
comrades; and having caught the fever from 
some of his dying crew, he was unable to rally, 
Daily sinking under the disease, he felt that he 
must soon die. It was well for the negroes that 
he maintained his mental faculties to the last, 
and could still instruct them how to guide the 
ship. But his final hour was approaching. He 
then called around him the disconsolate crew, 
and addressed them with tears: ‘I must soon 
die. My poor fellows! 1 am very sorry to leave 
you alone in the middle of the sea, as you don’t 
know how to sail to England. But it can’t be 
helped. Steer the vessel north for days, and then 
east, by compass, and that will bring you some- 
where near England. You will probably meet 
some ship coming out; then hoist the union-jack 
upside down as a signal of distress: they will 
board you, and take you into some port. And 
may God Almighty preserve and bless you, poor 
fellows!’ After bidding each a long farewell, 
the captain retained the best-informed of the 
negroes, and gave him his keys and the ship’s 
papers. “And there is a box of gold-dust which 
belongs to the owners: you will give it to them; 
and here isa bag of dollars, which belongs to 
myself: if you ever get to England j you will give 
it to my wife!” ‘Yes, massa,” replied the sailor, 
“me gib him with me own hands. God bless 
massa |” 

What strange thoughts at that moment pos- 
sessed the heart of the gallant captain! The 
negroes—the ship in mid-ocean, without a pilot— 
his home and family in England—his grave in 
the sea—and the wide expanse of eternity on 
which he was launching! What thrilling sub- 
jects for a dying hour! He breathed his last, 
and was entombed, as he had directed, in the 
watery abyss. 

When the negro crew had performed the last 
sad office for their gallant master, they felt them- 
selves alone indeed. The prospect before them 
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was cloudy and cheerless. But they had he alth 
and strength, and they could keep the vessel 
a-going. They steered in the direction that had 
been pointed out to them, and day after day 
strained their eyes, looking out for an unknown 
land, or for a strange sail to heave in sight. At 
last, to their great joy, a vessel was discerned in 
the distance. They bore down upon it, hoisted 
the signal of distress, and made all other signs 
possible to attract attention. Providence had di- 
rected them aright. They were near England, 
and the vessel which they saw had come out of 
one of the southern ports, and now approached 
and hailed them, in answer to their signals. 
“What’s the matter? What do you want?” 
The blacks shouted, “We for Massa Fossa, 
Lonnon! we for Massa Fossa, Lonnon! which 
way we go . 

‘The English could not understand them, but 
soon perceived that there were none but negroes 
on board a British vessel. ‘‘ None but blacks! 
unable to speak English! Who were they? Were 
they pirates, who had killed the crew and seized 
the ship?” Still the negroes shouted, “We for 
Massa Fossa, Lonnon !” They were boarded, and 
the logbook and ship’s letters soon disclosed the 
real state of things. A mate was left on board 
to take them into the nearest port. Here the 
same astonishment was excited ; and, after quar- 
antine had been performed, the vessel was 
thronged by curious persons, who came to see 
the black crew, and hear their strange jargon. 
A gentleman soon came down from the owners 
in Jondon, to take possession of the ship and its 
valuable cargo, and bring it up the Thames. 

The negro to whom the captain had given his 
dying orders then produced everything committed 
to his care. He gave the box of gold-dust un- 
touched, and then mentioned the bag of dollars. 
“Give them to me,” said the ge ntleman, “ and 
I shall hand them over to the captain’s widow.” 
“No,” said the faithful negro; “ when Massa 
Captain die, he told me to gib ’em to him wife, 
and me gib em to no one else.” When, there- 
fore, they reached London, the widow was sent 
for,and she received the bag of money, and 
everything else that had belonged to her hus- 
band, with the account of his death (as well as 
they could give it), and his last message of love 
to her. 

“ Well, captain !” said I, when the narrative 
was ended, “ how many white sailors would you 
trust with a box of gold, a bag of silver, plenty 
of good clothes and other traps, and hope that 
they would be honestly delivered without having 
been fingered ?” 

Finding that I had again caught him with a 
fact in favor of the negro character, he turned 
away with an angry smile, and called his monkey 
to play with. — Leisure Hour. 
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DESIRE. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Thou who dost dwell alone— 

Thou who dost know thine own— 

Thou to whom all are known 

From the cradle to the grave— 
Save, oh save! 


From the world’s temptations, 
From tribulations, 
From that fierce anguish 
Wherein we languish ; 
From that torpor deep, 
Wherein we lie asleep, 

Heavy as death, cold as the grave, 

Save, oh save! 


When the soul, growing clearer, 
Sees God no nearer ; 
When the soul, mounting higher, 
To God comes no nigher ; 
But the arch-fiend Pride 
Mounts at her side, 
Foiling her high emprise, 
Sealing her eagle eyes, 
And when she fain would soar, 
Makes idols to adore ; 
Changing the pure emotion 
Of her high devotion 
To a skin-deep sense 
Of her own eloquence, 
Strong to deceive, strong to enslave ; 
Save, oh save! 


From the ingrained fashion 

Of this earthly nature 

That mars thy creature ; 

From grief that is but passion ; 

From mirth that is but feigning ; 

From tears that bring no healing ; 

From wild and weak complaining ; 

Thine old strength revealing, 
Save, oh save! 


From doubt where all is double, 
Where wise men are not strong ; 
Where comfort turns to trouble ; 
Where just men suffer wrong ; 
Where sorrow treads on joy; 
Where sweet things soonest cloy ; 
Where faiths are built on dust; 
Where love is half mistrust, 

Hungry and barren, and sharp as the sea; 

Oh, set us free! 


Oh let the false dream fly 
Where our sick souls do lie 
Tossing continually ; 
Oh, where thy voice doth come 
Let all doubts be dumb, 
Let all words be mild, 
All strifes be reconciled, 
All pains beguiled, 
Light bring no blindness, 
Love no unkindness, 
Knowledge no ruin, 
Fear no undoing, 

From the cradle to the grave, 

Save, oh save! 


pssneaetiliii ca 
Tue business of this life should be conducted 


on a moderate scale, without stretching the arms 
too wide, or hazarding mental stillness and solid 


Wuosoever thinks himeelf v wise enough, or | happiness, for specious and glittering, but uncer- 


virtuous enough, is in a fair way never to be either. | tain prospects. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
19th ult. The rumors from the continent continued 
warlike, and the silence of the British government, 
respecting the issue of Lord Cowley’s mission, in- 
creased the apprehension that it had failed. The 
Paris Moniteur had published another official article 
complaining of the attitude of the German States, 
insinuating that they were influenced by unworthy 
motives, and reiterating the assertion of the Em- 
peror’s pacific views; the effect of which was by no 
means reassuring. The King of Sardinia had called 
out his reserved troops, and made war levies. He 
was reported to have applied to France for 75,000 
men. Austria was continuing her preparations ener- 
getically, and her attitude was menacing. 

Later.—A steamer arrived at New York on the 5th, 
with dates to the 22d. It was reported in Paris that 
Austria had agreed to submit the Italian question to 
a Congress of European Powers, but the foundation 
of the rumor does not appear. 

Great Brirais.—A bill for the abolition of Church 
Rates, differing from the defeated government meas- 
ure, had passed second reading in the House of 
Commons. The Reform bill was to come up for a 
second reading on the 21st. 

‘lhe London Timer, in an article on the present | 
state of the Atlantic Telegraph enterprise, says that 
the leading submarine cable makers are now willing 
to contract for the successful submergence of an At- 
lantic wire, taking upon themselves all risk of loss 
or damage. The government was incited to refuse | 
an unconditional guarantee to the existing company, 
by the fact that two other companies had been or- 
ganized, each proposing to lay a cable between 
Europe and America without any guarantee. The 
Times states that one of these companies is actually 
preparing to make the attempt, at its own risk and 
expense. The offer of a conditional guarantee of 8 
per cent. to the Atlantic Telegraph Company is said 
to be connected with a proviso that the company 
shall give up the monopoly granted it for 50 years, 
for landing cables in Newfoundland. The other con- 
ditions were not made public. They were still under 
consideration by the company. 

The jury in the treason trials at Tralee were unable 
to agree, after being out twenty-two hours, and were 
consequently discharged. 

Iraty.—It was asserted that a secret convention 
had been concluded between the Emperor of France 
and the King of Sardinia, by which the former prom- 
ised assistance to the latter in offensive as well as 
defensive operations, and guaranteed to him what- 
ever territory may be conquered in Lombardy, on 
condition that Savoy and Nice be transferred to 
France. 

It was stated that in accordance with the wishes 
of the Pope, the French troops would remain longer 
in Rome. 

Spaix.—The new American Minister—Preston, had 
been received by the Queen in a friendly manner. 
The semi-official journal announced that Mexico had 
given full satisfaction to Spain in the matter in dis- 
pute between the two governments. 

Japan.—A Danish vessel had been driven away 
from the coast of Japan, no treaty having been con- 
cluded with Denmark. The cholera has been com- 
mitting fearful ravages in Jeddo. 

Pacivic Ockay.—The Sydney (Australia) Herald 
states that a formal cession of the Fejee Islands to 
Great Britain was made in the 9th month last, by 
the native chief claiming supremacy over the whole 
group. The U. 8. ship of war Vandalia visited the 
islands shortly before, to demand payment of some 
American claims, amounting to about $45,000. The 
chief asked a year’s respite, which was granted, but 
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with a threat that force would be resorted to if they 
should not then be paid. The chief subsequently 
agreed with the British Consul to cede the islands to 
Great Britain, on condition that the latter would pay 
the American claims, 200,000 acres of land being 
given to the British government in consideration 
thereof. The cession must be accepted before the 
9th month next, if at all. 

Centra America.—The U. 8. sloop of war Decatur 
having recently anchored near San Juan del Sur, on 
the Pacific, was mistaken for a filibuster vessel, and 
President Martinez, with 300 troops, immediately 
took possession of the transit route, to prevent the 
landing of those on board. On learning the true 
character of the vessel, he retreated, but destroyed 
the bridges. In the meantime, an officer, heading a 
small military detachment, crossed the Lake to the 
river San Juan, seized the steamers of the Transit 
Company, and imprisoned their officers and crews, 
who had not been released when the mail steamer 
left Greytown. M. Belly, the French Commissivner, 
with 40 officers and men, the pioneer staff for the 
examinations for the inter-oceanic canal, arrived at 
Greytown on the 15th ult. They are to be reinforced 
semi-monthly with 50 men. Forts Castillo and San 
Carlos are to be given up to them for their head 
quarters. The Nicaraguan Congress hasissued a de- 
cree, declaring the transit route through Nicaragua 
free for all nations, and that a monopoly in favor of 
any person or company is not permitted; the trans- 
portation of troops and munitions of war will not be 
allowed, except in accordance with treaty stipula- 
tions ; but the decree is not to be so construed as to 
be an obstacle to the opening of the ship canal. 
Treaties have been concluded with Great Britain and 
Sardinia, which, it is said, require them to assist 
Nicaragua, if called upon, to repel filibusters, and 
one with France is expected to follow. 

Hayti.—The Haytians have sent a commission to 
St. Domingo, proposing a treaty for five years be- 
tween the two governments, and a settlement of all 
differences. It is supposed the proposition will be 
accepted. 

Cmit1.—The revolutionary forces had been generally 
defeated in the southern provinces, and many prison- 
ers had been taken. Inthe northern provinces they 
still held out. Anunsuccessful attempt at revolution 
was made at Valparaiso on the 28th of 2d month. 

Domestic.—By late arrivals from California we 
learn that an unusual amount of rain fell in that 
State during the 24d month, and in the mountains 
the snow was said to be deeperthan had been known 
before. In some of the higher mining towns, from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, the 
snow was said to be from 6 to 15 feet deep. In 
Shasta Co. some attempts had been made to drive 
out the Chinese from the mines, and had led to 
serious riots; but many of the miners, and most of 
people of the towns, were opposed to their expul- 
sion. Some of the rioters were arrested and com- 
mitted for trial. 

The election in Kansas on the 28th ult. on the 
question of calling another Convention to form a 
State Constitution, is reported as having resulted in 
favor of the call. Leavenworth City gave a majority 
of 406, in a total vote of 1,648, in favor of prohibit- 
ing the opening of liquor saloons on the first day of 
the week. 

The Personal Liberty bill which was pending in the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts, was de 
feated on the 30th ult. by a majority of three. A 
bill passed the Legislature of Michigan a few weeks 
since, making ita crime to ‘‘bring a negro, mulatto or 
other person into the State, claiming him or her as a 
slave,’’ and punishing the act with imprisonment not 
more than ten years, and a fine not exceeding $1,000. 





